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The PHournal of Belles Bcttres. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Some weeks since we stated that an officer of 
the United States sloop of war Peacock, now 
on a cruise round the world, would probably 
address a series of letters to the editor of this 
Journal, descriptive of naval life. The first was 
received last week, and is*dated, 


U.S. Ship Peacock, 
Rio de Janeiro, June 22, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres, 

You desire to hear how I am situated, and to learn 
something about the circumstances in which I am placed. 
In spite of having the disposition to oblige you, and a 
tolerable knowledge of a sea life, I fear that I shall not 
succeed in making you understand all the little incon- 
veniences—all the trifling niatters that give us comfort 
or unease, according to circumstances. Nevertheless, I 
will endeavour to convey to you, from time to time, a 


sketch of what a gallant navy officer was wont to tee 


“the chicanery of the minutiw.” 

The Peacock is “a sweet little craft” to look upon as 
she rides at her moorings, and having a light spar deck, 
she possesses, in a degree, the advantages of a frigate, 
which is generally admitted to be the most comfortable 
class of ship that sails the ocean. ‘The light deck above 
named, makes her high out of the water; and she is 


more lightly sparred than other sloops of war of her size, | 


with a view of rendering her manageable with a less nu- 
merous crew. The object of sailing with a small crew 
is to enable the ship to be ong at sea, without suffering) 
for water or provisiuns, which is a desideratum when} 
cruising in distant regions of the globe, amidst uncivil. | 
ised nations. Her armament consists of twenty-two 
thirty-two pound carronades, with a sufficient quantity | 
of small arms, in the shape of muskets, rifles, pistols, ; 
cutlasses, pikes, &c., which being directed and manipuv- ! 
Jated by the moral and physical powers of two hundred | 
men, affords no despicable machine for offence or defence. | 

The right side of a ship is called the starboard side, 
and, being in our navy that of distinction, is fitted with 
“ an accommodation ladder,” or steps leading from the 
upper deck to the water. The ropes leading from iron 
stanchions at its foot to the ship’s side abave, answer the 
purpose of bannisters, and are technically called “ man- 
ropes ;” probably derived from the French word main— 
hand. ‘The left side is termed the larboard, and is 
supplied with pending man-ropes, and, instead of an ac- 
commodation ladder, “ kleets,” or small strips of wood, 
are nailed at convenient distances against the side. By 
this gangway are reccived all warrant officers, as well as 
stores, provisions, &c. and by the starboard gangway or 
ladder all commissioned officers, and others whose tem- 
porary appointments entitle them to live in the ward 
room, come into and go out of the ship. Those persons 
who fill the situations of commodore’s secretary, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and captain’s clerk, are commonly 
called “ ship’s cousins,” from the fact, that they have been 
heretofore a species of drone, said to be “ in every one’s 
mess, but in nobody’s watch.” Our “cousins,” however, 
are, comparatively, an active set of gentlemen. 

There she is—her straight spars tapering to points— 
sails neatly furled, and rigging tight, or, as sailors say, 
“taught as a fiddle;” yards bowing upwards: all pre- 
senting to the eye from shore, the beautiful machine in 
repose; not a moving being is seen; but you accompany 
a commissioned officer in uniform along side, and scarcely 
does the bowman lay in his oar, before the shrill pipe of} 








the boatswain’s mate announces that your approach has 
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been perceived and your reception cared for. The side- 
boys leap out to their stations at the head of the “ ac. 
commodation ladder,” and you ascend to the deck, where 
you are received by the lieutenant of the watch. As the 
officer (your companion) passes him, the sentry “ carries 
arms,” and at the same moment the boatswain's mate 
“ pipes in,” and the side-boys return on board and you 
walk aft on the spotless deck. The starboard side of the 
quarter deck (all that part of the deck abaft the main- 
mast, i. e. the centre one) is occupied by the lieutenant 
of the watch, while the larboard is pronounced by the 
“school-boy midshipmen,” ready to repeat the orders of 
“the officer of the deck,”—being in fact, peripatetic 
speaking trumpets. As.we are preparing for sea, every 
thing appears to you in confusion—provisions and stores 
are hoisting on board to the sound of the merry fife—a 
boatswain’s mate is piping, “ haul,” or “ belay,” and this 
is mixed up with noise of hammers of carpenters, and 
‘adzes of coopers. Still the quartermaster saunters about 
|the quarter deck in a most insouciante manner, spy-glass 
in hand, which he occasionally lifts to his eye and sweeps 
| round to inform himself of all boats that may be approach- 


| ing the ship, and he at once reports to the officer of the 
| deck if there be any, and the character of those who may 
ibe on board of her, that they may be received with the 
attentions due to their rank. 

You cast your eyes about. The neatly laced ham. 
‘mocks are snugly stowed all round the bulwarks in a 
i sort of trough called “the nettings.” ‘The belaying pins 
| (to which ropes are temporarily made fast,) and eye-bolts, 
,and the brass rails round the hatches on the quarter deck, 





jare highly polished. You descend a ladder or flight of 


) steps made of white asl, and your eye is at once attracted 
to “ the well reeved guns,” and the impression produced 
by the first view of the battery of a ship is an agreeable 
one. The priming wires are fixed in appropriate racks 
above the ports; and over each gun are placed gleaming 
cutlasses ; the tackling is neatly folded aver the breach 
of the gun; the square box of ash beside each piece is 

led with cannister and grape shot, and between each 
twé guns is suspended a battle lantern, to enlighten the 
deck when fighting takes place at night. The small 
tubs, with a cover resembling somewhat a barrel head, 
having a small hole in it, and placed at each gun, are 
called match-tubs, and the hole is to receive the match 
staff, upon which burns the match-rope or match; be- 
sides all these, you perceive black wooden frames about 
two feet square triced up to the side; these are shot racks. 

You walk forward and behold the galley, or apparatus 
for cooking; and to ensure cleanliness “ the coppers,” 
or boilers in which the men’s provisions are cooked, are 
daily examined by the assistant surgeon, who satisfies 
himself on this head by rubbing them inside with a 
piece of white paper, and if it be soiled, wo betides the 
cook. This duty is mostly repugnant to the “ young 
doctors,” at first, because few have ever given much 
practical attegtion to the subject Hygcine. 

You find the cabin, which is on the gun deck, com- 
fortably fitted, and you may perhaps remark that even 
the drawing room of the captain wears the livery of 
war, for there are two guns in it. Having noticed the 
“ ship’s library,” and that it contains some good stand- 
ard worke, well selected, besides twenty-seven volumes 
of the “ North American Review,” for which some 
works of more immediate importance to the officers 
might be substituted, considering that the total number 
of volumes allowed does not exceed one hundred and 
thirty, we descend another ladder to the berth-deck, which 
is below the level of the water on the outside of the ship. 
The large apartment extending beneath the cabin to the 
“sternmost” part of the ship is the ward-room, into 
which the state-rooms .or cabins of the commissioned 
officers open. Next “forward” of it are two apartments 
occupied by the midshipmen, and they are termed the 
larboard and starboard steerages. And now walking 





forward—stoop a little or you will hit your head against 
the beams above—you have on the starboard hand the 
apartment of “the forward officers,” viz. gunner, boat- 
swain, carpenter, and sailmaker; and next to if’ the dis- 
pensary, or miniature apothecary’s shop, where each 
bottle is fixed so that the rolling or pitching of the ship 
at sea will not displace it ; on the larboard hand we have 
the cabin store-room and purser’s store-room. This car 
ries a little forward of the mainmast, and leaves the re 
mainer of the berth-deck an open space for the accom- 
modation of the crew. On each side are ranged heavy 
chests, termed “ mess-chests,” and on top of each are 
piled up a kid and a cann, surmounted by two or three 
bibles, which, I am sorry to say, remain most generally 
throughout the cruise “as good as new.” Sometimes 
they are covered with duck, and whitewashed, whenever 
the deck undergoes that cleansing process ; I remember 
to have heard a master’s mate cry out, just as he was 
finishing the preparation of the deck for inspection of the 
captain, “D—n your eyes, don’t show more than one 
bible on each chest, and be sure that that is clean.” In © 
the very bows is the store-room, filled with small arms, 
carpenter’s tools, and reels of cordage, together with al- 
most every thing that an accident on deck might call for. 
All these are arranged in the most convenicnt manner, 
and as tastefully as the nature of the articles will admit; 
the whole is under the immediate care of a veoman, who 
is constantly there to give out and take an account of 
every thing that goes from under his eye. From living 
so constantly by candle light, and so little in the open 
air, the yeoman is usually distinguished from the crew 
by his pale visage and delicate hands ;—not a nail, or 
screw, or fathom of rope is* used in the ship, which he 
does not write down, and for what purpose it was ex- 
pended, and by whose order. On each side of the berth- 
deck, termed “ the wings,” are racks for the accommo- 
dation of canvass bags; each man has one in which he 
keeps his clothes, and a little bag or reticule called “a 
ditty bag,” containing all the implements of his house- 
wifery, such as thimble, needles, tapes, thread, &c., for 
you must know that every genuine seaman is always his 
own tailor, hatter, and very frequently his own shoemaker. 
No master of the sleeve board can cut and make a pair of 
trowsers to suit the fancy of a thorough bred tar, who is 
usually quite as particular in the set of this garment as 
were ever the dilettante of Chesnut street or Broadway. 

Beneath the berth-deck, commencing at the bows, are 
the sail room, boatswain’s store-room, tle coal hole, the 
fore hold, the main hold, in which are stowed the provi- 
sions, and the water in iron tanks, each holding from 
three to six hundred gallons; the main hold has in it the 
chain locker, wherein is kept the chain-cables, shot lock- 
ers, &c.; next is the spirit room, the bread rooms, pur- 
ser’s store room, magazine and light room, the three last 
being under the ward room. The light room contains 
the lamp which lights the magazine through a thick lens 
of glass called a “ bull’s eye.” 

Such is a glance at the interior of a vessel of war ; but 
no description can convey to the mind a definite idea of 
the structure of a first rate ship. Of the routine of duty 
and the discipline, I will endeavour in my next to give 
you such e description as will enable you to conceive 
something of a sailor's life. 
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Very truly, &c. 
Simpce, 


P. S—I may add, that I saw “ Waldie’s Library” on 
the table of the American minister in this place, and 
heard much good said of it. 


—=— 


Guttemberg.—A subscription is opened at Strasburg 
for the centenary festival, im commemoration of the dis 
covery of printing, by Guttemberg, which will be cele 
brated in 1836. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Sir Walter Scott.—The life of the distinguish- 
ed author of Waverley, commenced in the Li- 
brary to-day, we have particular pleasure in 
commending to the favourable attention of our 
readers. It forms a most pleasing literary treat, 
far superior to most works of similar cast; with- 
out prejudice the whole career of Sir Walter is 
canvassed, from his cradle to his grave, inter- 
spersed with lively anecdote, and pleasing narra- 
tive, embodying a picture of the man, and a 
portrait of his mind. ‘The work was received 
with much applause in Europe, on its publica- 
tion in 1834, and continues to command an ex- 
tensive sale, notwithstanding a more elaborate 
biography is anticipated from the pen of Mr. 
Lockhart, the son in law, and literary executor 
of Sir Walter. That biography will probably be 
so large, if indeed it should appear in a reason- 
able time, of which we hear of no symptoms, as 
to preclude its general circulation, and will, no 
doubt, be accompanied by a mass of highly 
curious correspondence; in the mean time we 
have the pleasure of presenting the American 
public with the first complete biography—one 
which we are sure will command all suffrages. 


The fcllowing is from the London Spectator. 


Allan’s Life of Scott.—\n the commencement 
of the biography, there seems no lack of illustra- 
tive anecdote or of information upon the early 
life of the hero. Asa skilful narrative, or a piece 
of sustained composition, the work may rank 
very high ; and the account of Scott’s youthful 
days has at least one good characteristic—it is 
real. ‘The author is impressed with his subject : 
he has sought for his information from living 
sources ; and his communications seem to have 
the stamp of truth upon them. Many of his 


facta, too, are amusing ; some are indicative of 
Scotish manners ; and others characteristic of 


individual persons, with whom the future novel- 
ist was connected in infancy or youth; whilst 
the passages quoted from the works of Scott 
himself seem necessary parts of the picture. We 
also see the mode in which his genius was di- 
rected, and how the materials on which it was to 
exercise itself were laid up. His precarious 
state of health in childhood insured indulgence 
to his whims, and frequently confined him to the 
house. Deprived of more active amusements, 
he was thrown upon an extensive course of de- 
sultory reading, and reduced to listen to the tales 
and traditions which were rife amongst Scotish 


ladies of a certain age towards the latter end of 


the last century ; or young * Wattie”’ was for- 


tunately surrounded by persons just qualified to 


feed and stimulate his youthful mind. His vale- 
tudinary visits to his grandfather's imbued him 
with a love of natural scenery ; and our biogra- 


pher rather fancifully traces some of his charac- 


He was 
not, however, upon the sick-list during the whole 


ters to the impressions of this period. 


of his youth. ‘The genius of the man was spirit 


tp the boy ; and the mock combats of his Scotish 
schoolfellows, however “low,”’ gave a tone of 


greater manliness to his character than the sys. 
tem of fagging and fighting at our English semi- 
naries.s From his irregular attendance at 
schools, and, it would appear, even at the uni- 
versity, his acquirements in learning were scan- 


ty. This loss, indeed, was supplied by something 


to him far more valuable : he gained in its stead 
an endless variety of images and ideas, a great 
store of traditionary adventures and tales drawn 
from a time teeming with both, and distinguish- 


ed by very remarkable particulars of incident, 
characters, and manners, such as could only 
have existed in a peculiar state of society—a bar- 
barism on the verge of civilisation, and occa- 
sionally intermixing with it. But there is no 
combining incongruities. The neglect of strict 
mental discipline was the source of his fluency, 
and the number of his works ; but it occasioned 
his want of exactness, and his diffuseness of com- 
position. It induced him also to content himself 
with the forms, and even the accidents of things, 
instead of searching for their essential characters; 
circumstances that lessen the effect of his works 
on each successive perusal, and will militate 
greatly against their hold upon posterity. 

But Scott’s training did not terminate with 
his youthful days. As a lawyer’s clerk, as a 
law student, as a barrister, and an antiquary, he 
was forming his taste and storing his mind. The 
reputation of being an invalid stuck to Walter 
in his father’s office, and the young lawyer wes 
in no hurry todisown it. His chief amusement 
was to pay visits, or to make excursions in the 
country, listening to, the exploits of friends who 
had been out in the Forty-five, or to “ auld 
wives’” tales and ballads of a still remoter time. 
But Scott was much more than an elegant her- 
ald, a brilhantly vivacious antiquary, a truthful 
landscape-painter, or even a vigorous and ani- 
mated chronicler of traditionary feuds or ro- 
mances of history. He painted man as he really 
shows himself, from the cottage to the court: 
he was the first of his age—perhaps of any age— 
who truly exhibited the middle classes, gspecial- 
ly the members of the three learned professions ; 
imparting to his delineations interest without ex- 
aggeration, and humour without caricature. The 
training which enabled him to do this is indi- 
cated by the biography in the narrative of his 
brief career as a law student and an advocate, 
and in his annual * raids” into border land whilst 
collecting materials for the Minstrelsy. Of this 
work, if we remember rightly, Jeffrey observed 
that it contained the «materials of scores of ro- 
mances : a writer who tried his hand upon them 
as statesmen take office—without preparation— 
would have found them, we suspect, full of same- 
ness. But what was doubtful of the ballads, was 
true if applied to the exercise of collecting and 
preparing them. 

With the publication of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scotish Border, Scott’s literary struggles were 
ended; his mind was formed, his materials were 
garnered. He moved henceforth in a higher 
circle, more splendid, more intellectual, and 
more polished than that of his earlier associates, 
but very possibly more dull. His companions, 
too, were-less accesible to the present biogra- 
pher, and more swayed perhaps by the “ official 
monopolist.”’ Scott himself, in his prefaces, had 
toll what was most interesting relajive to the 
works that followed. Lastly, something of the 
superior interest of the earlier portion may be 
due to Mr. Allan’s predecessor, Mr. Weir, (a 
Scotish advocate, and now the editor of the 
Glasgow Argus, a clever radical paper,) to 
whom, the compilation of the memoir was ori- 
ginally intrusted, but who was “suddenly com- 
pelled to relinquish it, after proceeding a consi- 
derable way’ in his task. The causes and 
extent of Scott’s pecuniary embarrassments, and 
the prudent strictures of the biographer, have a 
practical and matter-of-fact interest ; whilst the 
more than chivalrous—the honest spirit in which 
Scott determined to pay every man his own— 
and the fatal result of his labour, give of ne- 





cessity a melancholy attraction to the closing 
scene. 

The Doctor.—The third volume of that crazy 
and curious, as well as amusing work. ‘The Doc- 
tor, from which we made copious extracts in 
this Journal, has at length made its appearance 
in London. 

Key & Biddie have just published « A Geo- 
graphy of Penrsylvania, for the use of schools 
and private families,” by Rebecca Eatgn. 

Four years in Great Britain. These two 
handsome volumes are from the pen of Calvin 
Colton, and possess a freshness highly to be 
commended ; there is little common place mat- 
ter in them, and in the selection of topics, the 
author has shown good taste and judgment. A 
part of volume second is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the present state of the established 
church ; in this he has brought forward an array 
of statistical matter, which will keep the eyes of 
Americans open to the glaring defect of con- 
joining church and state. What shall we say 
to the following statements :— 


“Church livings are so many pieces of property, not 
at the disposal of the respective congregations, but to be 
conferred by those who have the gift of them, on their 
friends. In this way, two, three, four, or more rich 
livings are often bestowed on a single individual. For 
example, the eldest son of the Bishop of Ely has held six 
preferments at the same time, from his father’s hand, 
worth £4,500, or $21,600 annually. His son-in-law has 
been presented with three by the bishop worth £3,700, 
or $17,760. Another son has held six at the same time, 
by his father’s gift, worth £4,000, or $19,200. The total 
annual income of the family from these sources, includ- 
ing the bishop’s, is quoted at £39,742, or $191,721; and 
this appropriated by a father, his two sons, and a son-in- 
law. The Beresford family, in all its branches, at the 
head of which is the Archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, 
is said to realise annually from the church, army, and 
navy, by patronage, principally from the church, £100,000 
or $480,000. Warburton, Bishop of Cloyne, a poor man 
at the beginning, left from his acquisitions out of his dio- 
cess, £120,000, or $576,000, to his children. It was 
stated by Sir John Newport, in parliament, that three 
Irish bishops within fifteen years had left to their fami- 
lies £700,000, or $3,360,000, average to each, $1,120,000. 
A former Bishop of Cloyne, as I have seen stated, went 
to Ireland without a shilling, and, after eight years, died 
worth more than £300,000, or $1,440,000. The late Earl 
of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, resided twenty years abroad, 
without being nice in the choice of his company, and re- 
ceived in the mean time from his diocese, revenues to 
the amount of £240,000, or $1,152,000. More than one 
third of the incumbents of the Irish protestant church are 
non-residents, some of whoin with incomes from £5,000 
to £10,000, abstracted from the parishes, are living on 
the continent with their families. 

“The Archbishop of Cashel has livings in his gift 
worth £35,000, or $168,000 annually; those in the gift of 
the Bishop of Cloyne are quoted at £50,000, or $240,000 
as their annual value; ditto of the Bishop of Cork, at 
£30,000, or $144,000; ditto of the Bishop of Ferns, at 
£30,000, or $144,000. One might make many friends 
comfortable with endowments of this description at his 
disposal.” 

“In the course of one month, I observed the following 
public notices in the London journals, in the usual style 
of reporting public amusements, or after the manner of a 
court circular :—First of a dramatic fete at the Bath 
Theatre, with dancing through the night, and on the list 
of names of the persons present, were those of twelve 
clergymen. The next, was an animated account of a 
public ball at Windsor, where the ‘ iced champagne was 
flying about like water, and contributed to the friskiness 
of the light fantastic toe—’ where ‘ quadrilling; waltzing, 
and gallopading continued till three o’clock, and much 
fun at a later hour,’ with the names of eleven clergymen 
among the rest. Another begins thus:—t The Rev. Arthur 
Mathews gave a grand ball at the Swan Hotel, in the 
town of Ross, &c., at which, the followiag clergymen 
were present :’ Then follows the list of their names, in 
number nine—among which were four high dignitaries, 
one belonging to the king’s household. 

“ What do these notices prove ? 

“*] want you to speak at my grave,’ said a dying wo- 





man in London last spring to her dissenting pastor, but 
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immediately recollecting, that no dissenting clergyman 
would be admitted to a church burying ground for the 
burial of the dead, she added, lifting her hand, expressive 
of her regret :— But, no, you cannot.’ She turned her 
head, burst into tears, and soon expired. 

“Sometimes the stranger in London and in England 
may witness, as he passes a church-yard, the remarkable 
scene of a clergyman standing without the paling in the 
street, or highway, performing funeral obsequies by 
stealth, and in evasion of the law, over one of his people, 
whose friends are assembled around the grave within. 
It is the dissenting minister, who is not permitted to 
enter that ground for this purpose, and who, as a Chris- 
tian pastor, has complied with the urgent solicitations of 
surviving friends of the deceased, to perform this office 
in these humiliating circumstances.” 


On the whole we think the work creditable to 
the writer, and shall be pleased to see the book 
announced in his preface to ‘be entitled, ‘* Lon- 
don.” 

Dacre, &c.—The novel of « Dacre ” is a most 
fatiguing one, ouly occasionally relieved with a 
scene apparently thrown in by another hand. 
The principal character is overdrawn, and the 
reader will generally be provoked that any time 
was thrown away upon it. The new novel by 
L. E. L. Francesca Carrara is equally tedious, 
and totally unworthy the praise bestowed upon 
it ; notwithstanding this there are a few fine pas- 
sages interspersed. 

Lord Brougham.—Lord Brougham’s - Dis- 
course on Natural Theology, is a book to com- 
mand attention, and should be more attentively 
‘read than we have yet found time to give to the 
work. Some extracts will be found in our en- 
suing * Port Folio.”” The work was issued ten 
days since, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Judge Hall.—Judge Halli bas paid a visit to 
his native city, Philadelphia, and we are pleased 
to announce, has a new work in the press here, 
respecting his fruitful and agreeable subject, 
* The West.” 

Orator’s Own Book.—This selection of popu- 
lar orations, &ec. will be forth coming from the 
Philadelphia press immediately, being now in the 
binder’s hands. 

Silliman’s Journal.—The new number of Sil- 
liman just received, and contains an announce- 
ment that the immediate danger of its dissolution 
from want of patronage is passed, but that to in- 
sure its permanency, it is extremely desirable to 
obtain more subscribers. We find little to quote 
from the present number, but it is nevertheless, 
well supplied with valuable scientific articles ; 
among the number one from Dr. Samuel George 
Morton, of Philadelphia, on geological subjects. 

Canning’ s Speeches.—Key & Biddle wiil pub- 
lish next week a handsome volume of Canning’s 
Speeches, with a preliminary discourse, edited by 
Robert Walsh, Esq. 

New England Magazine.—The August num- 
ber of the New England Magazine, contains a 
most severe article on Paulding, whose assuimp- 
tion in publishing Salmagundi, as the first two 
volumes of his works, is treated with merited cen- 
sure. 

The Cruise of the Midge is now corcluded, 
and we may say, that if some of its chapters dis- 
appointed us, there are so many redeeming 
points about it, as to prevent our wishing it ex- 
punged from the columns of the “ Library.” The 
conclusion is a happy one. 

Hester.—T he beautiful story of “ Hester,” by 
Miss Mitford, inserted to-day, must not be taken 
as a fair specimen of * Belford Regis,’’ her new 
work, it is by far the best story in the two vo- 
lumes. 

The Summer.—The migratory portion of our 





readers, who have broken off their habits of read- 
ing, by travel, are by this time, or soon will be 


again, in settled habits, and as we are fond of 


giving them pleasure, we ask one and all to turn 
back to the “ Pilgrims of Walsingham,” and by 


It is one of her chief beauties that she commands life 

lood to flow throvgh every member of the narrative, 
and diffuses her feeling and her fancy every where. ‘Ve 
are not aware till we try to lay down this new story 
that we are on charmed ground, and under the spell of 
an enchantress. It is not surprising, therefore, that a 


° ® ‘ > iti ‘ ” Y » ~ 
no means to omit a single line of the “ Lile of new edition of * Helen” has been called for by the pub 


Sir Walter Scott ;”’ if they do, they will find them- 
selves greatly at fault in conversation, when “ the 
party season” commences ; it is emphatically a 
book to remember. 


—<p——— 


VARIETIES. 


lic, proceeding, as it does, from the pen of one justly 
pronounced by the Quarterly, to be “ the most accom- 
plished of living novelists.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Couk, widow of the circumnavigator, 
who survived her husband fifty-six years, has left 1000/. 
three per cents. to the parish of Great St. Andrew’s, 
Cambridge, under the following conditions :—* The mo- 
nument to her husband is to be maintained in perfect 
repair out of the interest of this sum: the minister of 


A Gratifying Fact.—At a recent annual meeting of}the parish for the time being is to have 2l. per annum, 
the New Cemetery Company, the chairman “ had great} for any trouble he may have in attending to the due ex- 


pleasure in announcing to the meeting the gratifying 
fact, that the burials in the cemetery for the last year, 
were double in number those of the year preceding.” 

M. André Krieg, of Augsburg, is stated to have pro- 
duced different sorts of wine, vinegar, beer which keeps 
well, very pure brandy, sugar, and food for cattle, all 
from the common potato. 

Paper.—M. Pallas, physician at St. Omer, has sent to 
the Acadamy of Sciences, a specimen of a new paper, 
made from the parenchyma of the Indian corn, after the 
saceharine matter has been extracted. No size is neces- 


ecution of this trust, and the remainder is to be equally 
divided every year, on St. Thomas’s day, between five 
poor aged women, belonging to and residing in the pa- 
rish of Great St. Andrews, who do not receive parochial 
relief. The appointment is to be made each year by the 
minister, churchwardens, and overseers.” 

In the province of Caxainanco a Spaniard died in 1763, 
aged 144 years, eight months, and five days, leaving 800 
persons lineally descended from him. In the same pro- 
‘vince, not containing more than 70,000 persons, there 
were living in 1792, eight persons whose ages wero— 


sary for this paper, as the mucilage natural to the plant} 114, 117, 121, 131, 132, 135, 141, and 147. 


gives it a sufficiently firm texture. 


A preacher in Norfolk gave notice, that if tradesmen 


Inundation—The Memorial Bordelais computes the} had difficulty in getting their debts paid by his congre- 
loss occasioned to the owners of property on the banks] gation, and would deliver the bills to him, he would 
of the Garonne by the late inundation, at the enormous} present them to the persons in the chapel, and know the 


sum of 30,000,000f£—Paris Advertiser. 


reason why they were not discharged, as he knew there 


Jardin des Plantes—M. Dussumier, a merchant at} were a great many pretenders to sanctity who were no- 
Bordeaux, has presented to the Garden of Plants several} toriously dishonest ! 


hving animals of great rarity, among which are the dzig- 


A company has been formed for the purpose of esta- 


guetai or humione, the wild horse from the centre of|blishing a steam ship communication between New York 
Asia, which has never before been seen in France; the|and Liverpool. ‘The new marine engine of Dr. Church 
ours jongleur; an Indian boar; a sheep of the pure|is to be used. 


Asiatic breed; a stag, from the Axis; and several apes 


and monkeys.— bid. 


Mr. Elmes, the surveyor of the port of London, is pre- 
paring a pont volant, or steam bridge, on a new construc- 


M. Arago, member of the Institute, has commenced | tion, to connect Kent and Essex at the ferry of Green- 


his public course of lectures on popular astronomy, with 
which he has been charged by the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at half-past twelve 
o'clock, at the observatory.—Jbid. 

Mineralogy.—A new mineral has been found by M. 
Roth, at Bodenmais, in Bavaria, called by him Triphy- 


line. It is composed of phosphates of iron, manganese, 


and lithine. 

Importance of Individuals to one another—Widely se- 
parated as they may be, there is no case where the in- 
fluence possessed by any individual, however mean, over 
any other individual, however mighty, is really null, and 
unworthy of all regard. The mouse in the fable, releas- 
ing the lion from bondage, is an exemplification of the 
possible dependence of the strong upon the weak.— 
Bentham. 

Royal Pastime Extraordinary.—At the Adelaide street 
Gallery is exhibited a very remarkable stick or weapon, 
recently brought from Portugal, and which belonged to 
Don Miguel, whose amusement it was to carry it with 
him when he rode out, for the purpose of killing dogs, 
and wounding any of his subjects whose demeanuur did 
not appear to him sufficiently humble and submissive. 
It is about five feet long, of very tough wood, apparently 
a species of thorn, with a mounting of brass at each 
end, and the larger end Joaded with iron. Miguel was 
in the habit of fixing it between his leg and the saddle, 
and it bears the marks of the friction thus produced. A 
piece of thick tape is passed through a hole at the 
smaller end, which he put rotnd his wrist when he 
struck with it, to prevent its slipping, or being wrested 
out of his grasp. A more formidable instrument of the 
kind can hardly be imagined, and it is said to have been 
made after instructions given by himself. Its genuine- 
ness, we understand, is perfectly well cstablished.— 
Times. 

Practical Phrenology.—A little rascal was seen a 
short time since cudgeling his cranium at a horrible 
rate with some ponderous weapon, and upon being asked 
what such self-cruelty meant, he replied, * that great 
Bill Smith called me a liar yesterday—and J am trying 
to raise the bump of combativeness, so as to give him a 
good licking to-morrow.” 

“Sir Walter Scott, by his own confession,” says the 
Quarterly Review, “ was first led to write novels by ob- 
serving the success of Miss Edgeworth in availing her- 
self of the peculiarities of Irish manners.” In her new 
novel, “ Helen,” however, she has chosen new ground. 


hithe and West Thuorock. 


Application of Gas to Economical and Domestic Pur- 
poses.—It generally happens that-as the progress of dis- 
covery is slow, we are long in developing the full ad- 
vantages arising from improvements in science or its 
application to useful purposes. We are led to remark 
this from the very successful application of gas to a 
variety of purposes for which it has not hitherto been 
employed, in heating buildings, and performing every 
description of culinary operation, and which, by the 
very ingenious plans adopted by Mr. Ricketts, has been 
brought into full and successful practice. ‘The great 
heat eliminated in the combustion of the common street 
gs is a matter of every-day notice, and it appears that 

‘rederick Winsor, its first introducer, was aware of its 
availability for all the purposes of heat, as in his first 
prospectus he made proposals for a gas light and heat 
company; but with the exception of the cooking appa- 
ratus recently patented by Mr. Hicks, and exhibited at 
the National Gallery of Practical Science, and some 
prior attempts by Mr. Mallet, of Dublin, this is, we 
believe, the first time that, in addition to its purposes of 
illumination, its application to other useful purposes has 
been shown on any commensurate scale. The plan of 
heating buildings, patented by Mr. Ricketts, is perfectly 
novel, and from the most cursory description of its 
principles, it will be easy to understand its full merits 
and advantages. 

In a stove similar in shape and construction to a com- 
mon German stove, and with a very considerable radiat- 
ing surface, a series of jets of gas are consumed, the size 
of the flame and the supply of gas being proportioned to 
the diameter of the stove. An orifice at the bottom 
admits a supply of air for the support of combustion, 
and one at the top, in form of a chimney, carries off the 
gaseous products of combustion. By this simple and 
equally efficacious arrangement, a great quantity of heat 
is produced and radiated, an air chamber likewise over 
the surface of the flame distributing a large quantity of 
heated air. In confirmation of the advantages of this 
plan, we can refer to the church of St. Michael’s, at 
Burleigh street, in the Strand, where a stove of twenty- 
two inches in diameter is found amply sufficient to pro- 
duce a temperature of fifly-seven degrees in all parts of 
the building. Objections on the score of danger are 
readily obviated, - the apertures being made nearly 
air-tight; the escaped gas, if such should occur, readily 
finding a vent through the chimney. In the case we 





The scene of it is laid in England, and in our own times. have instanced, the total consumption of gas is but at 
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the rate of fifteen to twenty cubic feet, or an expense of| 
between five and six shillings per diem, whilst the 
attention is confined simply to lighting the gas over 
night, when in the morning the charch throughout is 
found warmed to the most genial temperature. 

The arrangement for culinary purposes is on a plan 
equally simple and ingénious, different compartments 
being arranged ina~ neatly-constructed chamber for 
performing the different operations of boiling, baking, 
stewing, roasting, &c., by different jets of gas being 
placed on an adapting and transferring axis. It is suffi- 
cient to state that whilst by this plan the heat is more 
uniform than by any other mode of procuring it, when 
any substance, as in roasting, is exposed to the direct 
action of the flame, instead of any injurious effects being 
produced, the meat may be better cooked by it, being 
subjected to a well-regulated and uniform heat. 

Amongst the various inventions and discoveries of the 
day, this cannot be considered the least important. In 
many cases it is desirable to obtain and employ heat 
without subjecting to the formation and consequent 
noxious influence of smoke; and we perceive the inge- 
nious inventor has suggested the employment of his 
stoves within the arches under the viaduct of the Green- 
wich rail-road, and thus render available, by their con- 
version into dwelling-houses, an extensive property of 
that company which without them would be me ren By 
The power of large companies in providing a supply of, 
the means and comforts of life at a great reduction of; 
expenditure is apparent, when the cost of the supply is 
taken into consideration, and the gas companies at 
large cannot fail to appreciate an application which will 
render their commodity more greatly and beneficially 
available to the public at large. 


—<f— 
THE MUSEUM FOR AUGUST. 
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Miss Jane Porter, with a portrait—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Selections from the American Poets. 8vo. Dublin. 1834— 
Edinburgh Review. 

The last New Murderess—New Monthly Magazine. 

Shakspeare Ireland. 

The Female Characters of Modern Poetry—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

Life of Kosciuszko—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Writings of Charles Lamb. 

A Poet's Port Folio, or Minor Poems, in three books. By 
James Montgomery—Elcectic Review. 

Despondeney and Aspiration. A Lyric. By Mrs. Hemans. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Qualification for a Chaplaincy. 

North West Passage. Sir John Ross’s Arctic Expedition— 
Asiatic Journal. 

Beginning Life at Forty—New Monthly Magazine. 

Return from Leave. By C. O. Donoghue, late (18th), 
Royal Irish—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Wilkinson’s Egypt—Asiatic Journal. 

The Life of Edmand Kean—London Examiner. 

William Pitt. No. IV—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Japhet in Search of a Father—continued—London Me- 
tropolitan 

Personal Recollections of Mrs. Hemans—London Athe- 
neum. 

“ Nice People.’—London Metropolitan. 

New Facts regarding the Life of Shakspeare—London 
Atheneum. 

Bradford’s Panorama of Jerusalem—New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 

The Star-Enamoured—Monthly Magazine 

Shakspeare’s Monument at Stratford—London Atheneum. 

Oodipore—Asiatic Journal. 

Sir Matthew Meddle—New Monthly Magazine. 

Experiments in Rural Economy—Ibid. 

Useful Arts—Ibid. 

Foreign Literature —China—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Lays of the Hebrews—London Metropolitan. 
Criricat Norices.—Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey. 

By the author of the Sketch-Book—Sketches and Recol- 

ections. By the author of Paul Pry—Holman’s Voyages 

and T'ravels—The Faust of Goethe: By the Hon. R. 

‘Talbot—The Pacha of many Tales: By the author of 

Peter Simple, &c—New Music. 
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From “The Friend.”’ 


It seems to us indisputable, that in a literary 
point of view, and as respects richness and an 
agreeable variety, of the whole catalogue of 
magazines both in Europe and America, Littell’s 





Museum of Foreign Literature, Science and Art, 


now published by Adam Waldie, in this city, is 
decidedly the most attractive. In point of cheap- 
ness, too, it has the advantage of most others. 
True it is, that it is altogether made up of se- 
lected matter, and that a latitude therein is in- 
dulged, which, were we to be consulted, would 
be circumscribed within narrower bounds ; yet 
for the most part, good taste at least predomi- 
nates in the separation of the wheat from the 
chaff, in choosing from nearly the whole range 
of British Magazines, Reviews, &c. 


— 


The Naturalists. —Letters have been received 
from the naturalists, Nuttall and his young 
friend ‘Townsend, dated Owahu, all in good 
health. These gentlemen crossed the Rocky 
Mountains in 1833, in company with a party 
emigrating from Boston to Columbia river, the 
naturalists designing to visit the Sandwich Isi- 
ands, and return to explore the country’ south 
of Columbia river, which they are now probably 
performing. Mr. ‘Townsend’s letters are ex- 
tremely interesting, and we hope will be forged 
into a volume on his return; in the mean timg, 
it may be in our power to lay some portions be- 
fore our readers. 


—<>— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


The Laird of Logan; or Wit of the West, by John D. 
Carrick, 18mo. On the Nature of Thought;-or the Art 
of Thinking, by John Haslam, M.D. 8vo. Englarti and 
Wales; from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R. A. 
Part 19, royal 4to. Scott's Lady of the Lake, with the 
author’s notes, 18mo. Lay of the Last Minstrel, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. Marmion, ditto, ditto, ditto. How to Ob- 
serve Geology, by H. S. Delabeche, post 8vo. Piantage- 
net; a Novel, 3 vols. LL. Kogcker’s Essay on Artificial 
Teeth, 8vo. Horse-Shoe Robinson, by J. P. Kennedy, 
3 vols. African Light’ on Christian ‘Text, by the Rev. 
John Campbell, 18mo. Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets who lived about the Time of Shakspeare, with 
Notes, by Charles Lamb, 2 vols. Stories of Strange 
Lands, by Mrs. Lee, 8vo. Ernest Campbell, by John 
Ainslie, Esq. 3 vols. Cortes; or the Fall of Mexico, by 
Dr. Bird, author of “Calavar,” 3 vols. The Noble 
Deeds of Woman. Perils in the Woods; a Tale, with 
Engravings, 12mo. Rev. W. wag History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals, being the 7th Bridgewater 
Treatise, 2 vols. 8vo. Letters on the Philosophy of Un- 
belief, by the Rev. James Wills, 8vo. Works of the 
Rev. R. Watson, Vol. IV. (being Vol. ILI. of his Ser- 
mons), 8vo. Mountain’s Twenty-one Sermons on va- 
rious Subjects, 12mo. The History of the Assassins, 
translated from the German, by Dr. O. C. Wood, post 
8vo. 

—<— 


Hew American Publications. 


Four Years’ Residence in Great Britain, from 1831 
to 1835, by C. Colton. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

Oration delivered on the 4th of July, 1835, before the 
citizens of Beverly, without distinction of party, by Ed- 
ward Everett,—published by request. Boston: Russell 
Odiorne & Co. 

The Gentleman’s Pocket Farrier, &c. &c. By F. 
‘Tuffnell. New York: Office of the New York Farmer, 
and T. & C, Wood. 

The Philosophy of Rhetoric, by George Campbell, D. 
D. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston: J. H. Wilkins. 

Foster’s System of Penmanship. Philadelphia: Hen- 
ry Perkins. : 

The Student’s Manual; designed by specific direc- 
tions, to aid in forming and strengthening the intel- 
lectual and moral character of the Student, by Rev. 
John Todd, Northampton: J. H. Butler, 1835. 
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July 10,—Wm., S..Norment, Springmount, Ten. 
— 27,—John Wood, Jersey Shore, Pa. 

—— 28,—F. Zehender, Madison, Ia. 

—— 31,— Wm. H. Canfield, Medina, Medina Co. O. 
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